THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

these purposes he cleverly assembled, as I have earlier
remarked, his characters in Westminster, summoning
several of them even from Ireland, and then set them into
various relations with men and women of the town. His
procedure, though on a larger scale, was much, like that in
many comedies of the time, his own "Miss Lucy in Town,"
for example.

It was Lady Bellaston who suggested to Lord Fellamar
that Jones be impressed as a vagabond and sent to sea,
for she had no further use of him, and his lordship would
thereby be rid of a rival for the hand of Sophia. Four days
later, while the press gang was lying in wait for him near
the lodgings of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Jones encountered, as he
was leaving the house, her husband, who in a fit of jealousy
hit him over the head and received in return the hero's
sword half through his body. The officer in command of
the gang rushed up with his men, seized the victor, and
delivered him over to a constable. Tom thus found himself
committed to the gatehouse awaiting an indictment for
murder. Fitzpatrick was dying, and witnesses were eager
to swear that Jones struck the first blow. For six days
Fielding kept Tom locked up, with Tyburn all the time
staring him in the face; and then, thinking that he had
undergone sufficient punishment, set him free by the simple
device of letting Fitzpatrick live. Three persons were at
hand who knew the secret of Tom's birth. Jenny Jones
alias Mrs. Waters related to Mr. Allworthy all the circum-
stances in which his sister Bridget fell in love with Mr.
Summer; how Bridget intended to marry him, but was pre-
vented by the young man's sudden death from smallpox,
and so brought a fatherless child into the world; how Jenny
and her mother nursed the infant till the day it was placed
in Mr. Allworthy's bed; and the girl was amply paid for
shielding the spinster from all suspicions of maternity.
Bowling had heard the same story from Bridget, then the
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